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PREFACE 


Part  of  the  preparation  for  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  has  been  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  divisions  between 
Christians  cannot  be  attributed  to  theological  causes  alone.  This  is  no 
new  conviction  in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Prior  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Conference  in  1937,  a report  was  prepared  by  a group  in 
America  entitled  ‘The  Non-theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  Church  Union.’1  It  is  full  of  stimulating  and  provocative 
suggestions,  but  for  reasons  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  it 
never  received  adequate  attention  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

When  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  met  at  Chichester  in  1949, 
the  Secretary  presented  to  it  a letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  of  Cambridge  concerning  ‘unavowed  motives 
in  ecumenical  discussions.’  That  letter  is  reprinted  in  this  booklet  as 
the  first  contribution.  It  evoked  a lively  interest,  and  resulted  in  the 
Commission  deciding  that  although  it  was  too  late  to  make  this 
subject  the  material  for  a separate  theological  commission  it  should 
continue  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  preparations  for  the  Lund  Con- 
ference. Subsequently  the  American  Committee  for  Faith  and  Order 
began  some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  finally  convened  a 
study  conference  in  the  summer  of  1951.  The  fruit  of  their  work  was 
brought  by  three  of  their  number  to  another  conference,  primarily  of 
European  and  British  church  members,  which  was  held  at  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute  at  Bossey,  Switzerland,  in  November,  1951.  This 
conference,  which  consisted  not  so  much  of  professional  theologians 
(though  they  were  included  in  its  number)  as  of  historians,  economists, 
psychologists,  etc.,  produced  the  report  which  is  the  last  of  the  con- 
tributions reproduced  here.  Two  of  the  papers  which  were  before  that 
conference  are  also  printed.  One  of  them,  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Cragg 
of  Canada,  was  first  prepared  for  the  North  American  Committee, 
and  the  other,  by  Professor  Jacques  Ellul  of  Bordeaux,  was  specially 
prepared  for  the  Bossey  Conference.  These  two  papers  are  selected 
from  a far  larger  number  because  each  has  the  merit  of  speaking  very 

1 Report  No.  3 of  the  Commission  on  the  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and 
Worship,  Paper  No.  84  in  Faith  and  Order  pamphlets,  Old  Series. 
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concretely  and  provocatively  about  the  way  in  which  the  general 
principles  illustrated  in  the  Bossey  conference  report  can  be  applied 
to  a particular  national  and  cultural  situation. 

The  three  official  and  central  topics  of  the  Lund  Conference  are  the 
Church,  Ways  of  Worship  and  Intercommunion.  Upon  each  of  them  an 
international  theological  commission  worked  over  a period  of  years 
to  produce  both  a short  report  and  a volume  of  essays.  But  each  of 
these  grounds  of  misunderstanding  and  division  between  Christians 
contains  an  admixture  of  ‘social  and  cultural  factors.’  The  Lund  Con- 
ference is  being  asked  to  bear  these  factors  in  mind  as  it  discusses  each 
of  its  main  themes,  and  to  bear  them  in  mind  also  as  it  suggests  the 
lines  upon  which  work  in  subsequent  years  should  be  carried  out. 

This  selection  from  the  preparatory  material  is  being  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Editors  of  the  Ecumenical  Review , in  which,  at  various 
dates,  it  was  all  previously  published.  We  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  assist  the  delegates,  and  wider  circles  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  issues  of  the  Lund  Conference,  to  search  their  own  consciences 
and  to  bring  into  all  our  discussions  of  Christian  unity  an  honesty 
and  a realism  which  they  would  otherwise  lack. 

May , 1952  O.  S.  Tomkins 

Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
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A LETTER 

CONCERNING  UNAVOWED  MOTIVES 
IN  ECUMENICAL  DISCUSSIONS 

by 

C.  H.  DODD 
(Great  Britain) 

In  the  course  of  nearly  forty  years’  participation  in  conferences  and 
discussions  having  reunion  as  their  ultimate  aim,  I have  often  been 
puzzled  by  a recurrent  phenomenon.  When  certain  issues  have  been 
patiently  thrashed  out,  and  we  have  come,  through  a deeper  mutual 
understanding,  within  sight  of  some  real  measure  of  agreement  on  those 
particular  issues,  suddenly  the  ground  of  debate  shifts.  Some  fresh 
point  of  division  emerges,  which  no  one  has  spoken  about,  or  thought 
about,  much.  Interest  in  the  matters  hitherto  under  discussion  evapo- 
rates, and  the  measure  of  agreement  attained  appears  quite  in- 
significant. We  are  thrown  back  to  the  beginning.  Sometimes  such  a 
throw-back  has  proved  salutary,  because  we  have  been  neglecting  some 
genuinely  important  source  of  misunderstanding.  (All  of  us  could 
produce  obvious  examples  from  the  earlier  history  of  our  movement.) 
But  I am  sure  it  has  not  always  been  so.  The  throw-back  is  not  always 
a case  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  It  means  we  are  really  shying  at  the 
logical  consequences  of  steps  we  felt  bound  to  take,  and  we  are  now 
casting  about  for  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  follow  out  these 
consequences.  But  the  real  reasons  may  be  unavowed  or  subconscious. 

In  Section  I at  Amsterdam  one  of  the  most  striking  things  was  the 
failure  to  define  the  difference  between  what  we  were  pleased  to  call 
the  ‘catholic’  and  the  ‘protestant’  positions  in  any  way  that  both 
parties  could  accept.  When  ‘protestants’  defined  their  own  position 
over  against  ‘Catholicism,’  catholics  refused  to  accept  the  implied 
definition  of  their  position,  and  vice  versa.  I don’t  believe  this  was 
simply  a defect  of  dialectical  skill  on  our  part.  Partly  it  is,  as  our  report 
stated,  that  the  two  positions  represent  two  diverse  total  systems  of 
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concepts,  such  that  every  single  point  takes  character  from  the  whole, 
and  no  apparent  agreement  on  a single  point  is  valid,  until  the  whole 
system  has  been  accounted  for.  I should  be  reluctant,  though,  to  accept 
this  as  final,  in  its  full  implications,  but  let  it  pass. 

I don’t  believe  this  covers  the  whole  situation,  at  any  rate.  I am 
strongly  disposed  to  suspect  that  there  is  an  element  of  unconscious 
or  unavowed  motive  which  prevents  us  from  ‘following  the  argument 
whithersoever  it  leads.’ 

i.  One  field  where  I suspect  such  unavowed  motivation  is  the  field 
of  confessional  or  denominational  loyalty.  We  all  feel  constrained  to 
insist  on  certain  convictions  because  we  must  be  true  to  our  ‘sacred 
traditions’  or  our  ‘historic  principles,’  which  we  must  on  no  account 
compromise.  We  are,  we  say,  ‘trustees’  of  them  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Church  (or  of  the  re-united  Church  yet  to  be).  Now,  it  may 
turn  out  (we  don’t  yet  know)  that  there  are  indeed  some  principles  of 
difference  so  fundamental  that  no  accommodation  can  be  found.  It  may 
be  so — quod  Deus  avortat! — but  before  we  conclude  that  it  is  so,  I do 
think  we  ought  to  ask  whether  behind  this  sometimes  rather  strident 
emphasis  on  our  ‘distinctive  witness’  there  may  not  he  a special  kind 
of  corporate  pride.  Loyalty  to  one’s  own  communion  is  a noble  thing; 
often  it  has  behind  it  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  a cause  that 
has  been  hallowed  by  heroes  and  martyrs  with  whom  we  dare  not  break 
faith.  I don’t  question  the  sincerity  of  such  sentiments.  But  just  why 
is  it  that  we  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  ‘my’  church  (denomination, 
confession,  communion — what  you  will)  losing  face?  If  I really  believe 
my  own  communion  just  is  the  Church,  and  possesses  the  whole  truth 
of  the  Gospel  in  indefectible  fulness,  if  I am  under  obligation  of  dogma 
or  discipline  to  deny  that  my  own  communion  has  ever  erred,  or  could 
do  so,  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  short  of  that,  I think  we 
are  bound  to  ask  more  seriously  than  we  generally  do,  whether  in  the 
end  we  care  more  about  saving  the  face  of  our  own  denomination  than 
about  the  Una  Sancta.  In  our  conferences  we  take  endless  trouble 
(rightly)  to  explain  our  own  views,  and  often  to  try,  in  a most  friendly 
spirit,  to  square  them  with  other  people’s,  but  I have  not  often  heard 
anyone  say  bluntly,-  ‘We  have  been  mistaken  in  holding  this  view, 
and  I have  been  mistaken  in  defending  it.’  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  with  our  discussions  without  being  convicted  of 
error  in  some  points.  We  are  always  saying,  ‘My  communion  has 
conserved  this  most  precious  truth  which  we  are  commissioned  to 
bring  as  a priceless  treasure  into  the  reunited  Church,  and  for  your 
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sakes  we  can’t  allow  you  to  derogate  from  it.’  I think  that  would  often 
come  better  from  the  other  side.  It  might  be  a useful  change  if  we 
began  saying,  ‘We  are  very  conscious  of  shortcomings  in  our  denomi- 
national life;  if  you  can  give  us  counsel,  let  us  go  with  you.’ 

The  upshot  of  this  rigmarole  is  this:  I have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
when  long  and  patient  discussion  is  bringing  us  within  sight  of  a 
measure  of  agreement,  there  are  some  of  us  who  take  fright  at  the 
danger  that  our  ‘distinctive  witness’  may  prove  less  distinctive  than 
we  thought,  and  we  want  to  change  the  subject,  and  say,  ‘Ah,  but 
here  is  something  very  important  which  we  are  sure  you  don’t  believe!’ 
And  if  we  face  the  alarming  prospect  of  failing  to  find  any  clearly 
definable  fundamental  difference  between  the  ‘catholic’  and  ‘protestant’ 
positions,  we  have  to  persuade  ourselves  that  our  system  of  beliefs — 
whichever  it  be — has  such  deep,  delicate,  secret  springs  that  the  whole 
system  must  be  different.  Even  if  the  statements  we  are  prepared  to 
put  forth  on  the  respective  sides  appear  to  the  casual  observer  as  like 
as  two  peas,  we  are  sure  they  can’t  be.  If  I,  being  a ‘protestant,’  say 
‘two  and  two  make  four,’  and  the  ‘catholic’  says  the  same,  we  are 
sure  there  is  a catch  somewhere ! 

Is  this  caricature?  Probably.  But  I think  we  ought  to  bring  to  the 
surface  what  I believe  to  be  an  unavowed  motivation,  and  ask  quite 
candidly  whether  we  believe  in  our  hearts  that  our  separated  traditions, 
with  their  deep  roots  in  history,  their  long  and  still  living  individual 
development,  and  their  vivid  idiosyncrasies,  are  of  such  value  in  a 
world  constantly  tending  to  Gleichschaltung  that  they  ought  at  all  costs 
to  be  preserved,  and  that  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  our  ecumenical 
organizations  is  to  provide  a platform  from  which  the  distinctive 
‘witness’  of  each  denomination  may  be  proclaimed  Urbi  et  Orbi.  For 
myself  I don’t  believe  this  (so  far  as  I know  myself),  but  I can  see 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  In  any  case  it  should  be  brought 
into  the  open.  We  should,  I think,  do  well  to  ask  ourselves,  in  reference 
to  any  debatable  point,  ‘Is  my  strong  sense  of  opposition  really 
grounded  in  some  profound  universal  truth  to  deny  which  would 
argue  the  “lie  in  the  soul,”  or  is  it  really  due  to  intense  (and  it  may  be 
quite  legitimate)  pride  in  the  tradition  to  which  I belong?’ 

2.  Another  place  where  I should  look  for  unavowed  motivation  is 
where  our  separate  religious  traditions  are  implicated  in  social  and 
political  traditions.  In  England,  I believe  the  real  division  between 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  doctrines 
about  episcopacy,  or  in  matters  of  dogmatic  theology  (for  theological 
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differences  cut  across  our  divisions  at  every  point);  it  rather  per- 
petuates a diversity  of  tradition  in  English  life  going  back  at  least  to 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  we  did  each 
other  wrong  in  a conflict  which  was  in  part  religious  but  in  part  social 
and  political.  However  little  we  may  resemble  our  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead  predecessors,  I believe  their  conflict  is  in  our  bones.  We 
dissenters  (to  speak  for  the  party  I know),  after  enjoying  political 
power  and  prestige  for  a few  years,  emerged  as  the  defeated  party, 
and  the  fact,  I believe,  colours  our  subconscious  reactions.  That  is  why 
some  of  us  get  hot  under  the  collar  at  the  words  ‘bishop’  and  ‘priest,’ 
rather  than  any  academic  theories  about  the  development  of  episcopacy 
or  the  sacerdotal  conception  of  the  ministry.  At  least,  it  may  well  be 
so:  we  should  examine  ourselves.  But  that  is  not  all.  Since  the  seven- 
teenth century  English  life  has  largely  flowed  in  two  separate  currents, 
one  of  which  has  been  mainly  associated  with  the  established  Church, 
and  the  other  with  the  dissenters.  On  each  side  there  are  standards, 
ideals,  habits,  convictions,  prejudices,  which  taken  together  make  up 
a distinctive  mentality,  largely  determining  our  first  response  at  least 
to  any  question  that  comes  up.  This  mentality  is  only  partly,  perhaps 
only  to  a slight  degree,  dependent  on  distinctive  religious  convictions 
or  traditions,  but  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  them,  and  constantly 
acts  upon  them.  We  always  need  to  ask  whether  our  tenacity  in 
defending  certain  positions  may  be  due  to  something  other  than  pure 
doctrinal  logic. 

I have  elaborated  an  example  from  a situation  which  I happen  to 
know  from  inside,  but  I would  raise  the  question  whether  sometimes 
our  German  friends  may  be  so  tenacious  in  defence  of  certain  Lutheran 
positions  partly  because  Lutheranism  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
whole  national  tradition  of  post-mediaeval  Germany,  whether  the 
‘American  way  of  life’  is  (unconsciously)  the  citadel  which  is  being 
defended  by  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  and  whether  the  amazing 
record  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  the  sole  champion  and  inflexible  sup- 
port of  oppressed  Christian  nations  during  many  dark  centuries  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  role  its  representatives  play  in  our 
conferences. 

Here  again  is  something  which,  I believe,  needs  to  be  brought  more 
into  the  open  than  is  customary.  It  is  a tenable  position  that  we  should 
respect  history  and  its  creations.  In  the  historical  development  of 
peoples  Christianity  has  become  interwoven  with  many  other  strands 
to  produce  the  distinctive  character  and  quality  of  national  life  and 
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culture.  Perhaps  a ‘detribalized’  Christianity  would  prove  to  be  root- 
less itself  and  estranged  from  the  most  vital  elements  in  national  life. 
Perhaps  a Christianity  truly  national,  with  all  its  limitations,  might  be 
more  effective  than  an  ‘ecumenical’  Christianity,  drawing  its  effective 
impulses  from  ‘cosmopolitan’  sources.  Perhaps  within  a nation,  as  in 
England,  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  there  should  be  tension — growingly 
friendly  tension,  one  hopes — between  ecclesiastical  traditions  each 
deeply  rooted  in  our  history,  and  (just  possibly!)  provoking  one 
another  to  good  works.  I doubt  it  gravely,  but  if  that  is  what  we 
mean,  we  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  shape  our  discussions 
accordingly. 

This  whole  question,  indeed,  is  (it  appears)  becoming  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  questions  we  have  to  face,  largely  through  the 
pressure  of  the  East  Europeans,  and  there  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
same  pressure  from  further  East.  At  Amsterdam  the  delegates  from 
beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  were  insistent  that  the  ecclesiastical  questions 
that  occupy  us  must  not  be  treated  in  abstraction  from  what  is  going 
on  in  the  political  and  social  spheres.  Quite  clearly  they  thought  that 
it  did  not  matter  very  much  whether  sacraments  should  be  safeguarded 
by  apostolical  succession,  or  whether  the  Church  is  an  ‘event,’  created 
daily  and  hourly  by  the  Word  of  God:  what  mattered  was  that  Christi- 
anity should  find  ways  of  embodying  itself  in  the  new  Communist 
or  ‘proletarian’  society,  as  it  did  in  the  feudal  and  bourgeois  societies 
of  the  past.  If  it  does  so,  then  as  a matter  of  course  fresh  ‘confessional’ 
divergences  will  arise.  That  is  why  I think  it  would  be  salutary  to  bring 
into  the  open  those  social  and  political  motives  which  I am  sure 
constantly  weigh  with  us,  though  they  may  not  be  avowed. 

I won’t  say  anything  of  the  less  respectable  unavowed  motives: 
they  are  too  obvious.  But  they  are  perhaps  a matter  for  privacy  or 
the  confessional,  and  not  for  discussion  in  conference ! 
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DISUNITIES  CREATED  BY 
DIFFERING  PATTERNS  OF  CHURCH  LIFE 

by 

G.  R.  CRAGG 
(Canada) 

Only  a church  inert  and  ineffective  will  fail  to  kindle  loyalty  in  its 
members.  No  church  has  ever  failed  to  provide  some  kind  of  justifica- 
tion of  its  separate  existence.  It  often  happens  that  the  loyalty,  though 
not  always  inspired  by  denominational  convictions  about  doctrine  or 
polity,  becomes  committed  to  them.  Ecclesiastical  divisions  can  appeal 
to  theological  differences,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  caused 
by  them.  They  are  not  even  perpetuated  by  dissimilarities  in  doctrine. 
For  many  lay  people  the  arguments  produced  by  the  experts  are 
merely  justification  after  the  event.  One  man  adheres  to  this  church: 
his  neighbour  to  that.  They  may  be  relieved  (though  they  may  merely 
be  perplexed)  to  learn  that  there  is  a resounding  theological  formula 
which  justifies  the  breach.  In  most  cases,  especially  with  lay  people, 
the  operative  forces  which  maintain  our  divisions  are  actually  a good 
deal  simpler  than  the  spokesmen  for  our  churches  admit. 


The  Effect  of  Differences  in  Social  Status 

Churches  are  often  kept  apart  by  the  fact  that  their  members  belong 
to  different  economic  levels  in  the  life  of  the  community.  From  this 
it  follows  that  varying  social  customs  prevail,  and  members  of  one 
group  are  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  members  of  another.  This  is  a 
factor  which  operates  in  small  rather  than  in  large  communities.  In 
big  cities  every  denomination  tends  to  have  congregations  that  serve 
every  social  group,  but  in  smaller  centres  the  fines  of  religious  cleavage 
often  coincide  with  the  fines  of  social  stratification.  In  a town  with 
a population  of  ten  thousand,  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Method- 
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ists,  Baptists,  appeal  to  distinguishable  social  types,  while  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Bethel  Tabernacle,  the  Pentecostals  and  the  smaller  sects 
recruit  their  members  from  people  of  weaker  economic  position  and 
of  humbler  social  station.  The  Pentecostal  would  be  as  ill  at  ease  in 
the  Episcopalian  Church  as  the  Episcopalian  would  be  in  the  Gospel 
Hall.  This  is  not  merely  because  the  theological  emphasis  is  different 
or  because  the  emotional  character  of  the  one  service  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  the  other.  In  many  North  American  towns  the  life 
of  fellowship  in  the  congregation  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  formal 
pattern  of  worship,  and  a person  finds  little  satisfaction  in  the  company 
of  people  who  make  him  feel  self-conscious  or  uncomfortable. 

This  fact  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  consequences  which  often  follow 
from  a change  in  a person’s  social  position.  The  energetic  and 
ambitious  man  prospers,  makes  new  acquaintances,  acquires  new 
standards,  and  finally  changes  his  church.  This  is  sometimes  strikingly 
apparent  among  members  of  depressed  groups.  Examples  could  be 
cited  of  people  for  whom  escape  from  their  former  situation  means 
not  only  a new  house  in  a new  district;  it  means  a new  church  among 
new  associates.  A change  of  allegiance  can  have  an  effect  on  the  pro- 
spects for  unity.  The  new  church  inevitably  becomes  associated  in  a 
man’s  mind  with  his  improved  position;  it  symbolizes  the  progress 
he  has  made.  He  is  therefore  committed  (at  least  unconsciously)  to 
the  superiority  of  the  church  which  is  identified  in  his  experience  with 
a better  life.  Since  his  former  church  carries  with  it  the  stigma  of 
inferiority,  he  has  no  desire  to  see  it  join  with  the  church  to  which  he 
now  belongs.  To  cite  specific  examples  might  be  invidious;  instances 
could  be  quoted  of  the  way  in  which  a sense  of  social  superiority  has 
apparently  acted  as  a deterrent  to  the  achievement  of  a unity  to  which 
no  doctrinal  bar  existed. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Standards  as  to  Permissible  Forms  of  Social  Behaviour 

General  doctrinal  agreement  does  not  necessarily  involve  a common 
mind  regarding  the  things  which  Christians  can  and  cannot  do. 

(i)  Certain  denominations  accept  and  insist  upon  a rigid  code  of 
conduct. 

Those  who  stand  in  a tradition  which  is  strongly  Puritan  in 
character  believe  that  membership  in  the  church  ought  to  involve 
complete  abstention  from  certain  kinds  of  behaviour.  In  some  cases 
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the  ban  is  more  inclusive  than  in  others;  certain  groups  frown  on 
smoking,  dancing  and  card-playing,  while  others  draw  the  line  only 
at  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  many  denominations,  the  attitude 
which  is  officially  adopted  and  commended  to  all  members  is  total 
abstinence  from  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  some  churches  admit 
no  such  criterion  of  discipleship  and  find  a place — sometimes  an 
honoured  place — in  their  ranks  for  brewers  and  distillers.  The  dis- 
tinction is  partly  due  to  differences  in  historical  background.  Those 
who  claim  a Puritan  ancestry  are  apt  to  adopt  a stricter  attitude 
than  those  whose  outlook  has  been  determined  by  Continental 
standards.  Churches  of  a revivalist  character  are  more  eager  to 
impose  requirements  than  churches  which  have  a background  in 
the  old  world  of  State  establishment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sharpens  antipathies  and  so  aggravates 
the  problem  of  creating  unity.  It  is  not  easy  to  adopt  charitable 
attitudes  toward  one  another.  The  rigorists  consider  the  latitudin- 
arians  as  barely  Christian;  these  in  turn  regard  the  others  as  scarcely 
human.  For  those  once  caught  up  in  such  antipathies  it  is  hard  to 
recognize  the  relevance  of  the  standards  which  St.  Paul  suggests 
in  Rom.  14;  it  is  harder  still  to  apply  them.  The  problem  of  defining 
the  true  nature  of  the  good  life  is  certainly  made  no  simpler,  and 
the  task  of  finding  a place  within  it  for  certain  pleasures  becomes 
more  difficult.  This  is  an  ancient  issue;  the  reaction  of  the  Jews  to 
the  different  behaviour  of  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  proves  as  much. 
The  disturbing  thing  is  that  the  different  parts  of  that  ancient  judg- 
ment are  applied  by  Christians  to  each  other,  and  so  it  becomes 
easier  for  outsiders  to  apply  both  parts  to  all  Christians  alike.  The 
suspicion  with  which  the  more  strict  regard  the  more  lax  makes  it 
difficult  to  approach  dispassionately  the  question  whether  there 
should  not  be  certain  recognizable  qualities  which  make  the  con- 
duct of  Christians  distinguishable  from  that  of  people  who  accept 
purely  secular  standards. 

(ii)  Certain  corporate  activities  are  sanctioned  in  one  denomination 
and  forbidden  in  another. 

The  differing  uses  to  which  church  property  is  put  tends  to 
deepen  the  gulf  of  misunderstanding  which  already  separates 
Christian  bodies.  Dancing  and  card-playing,  though  permitted 
(even  encouraged)  on  the  premises  of  one  church,  are  never  allowed 
on  the  premises  of  another.  This  involves  far  more  than  a differ- 
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ence  between  two  patterns  of  social  behaviour.  Christians  who 
belong  to  a pietistic  tradition  are  grieved  when  other  churches  allow 
activities  of  which  they  disapprove,  and  their  distress  is  all  the  more 
acute  because  of  the  increasing  difficulty  which  groups  of  stricter 
observance  experience  in  holding  the  younger  generation  to  their 
standards.  It  is  natural  for  bitterness  to  tinge  their  attitude  towards 
churches  which  apparently  incite  to  sin  and  then  cloak  it  with 
respectability. 

(iii)  Standards  vary  as  to  permissible  methods  of  raising  money. 

Sharp  differences  exist  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
regarding  lotteries,  raffles,  and  games  of  chance  like  bingo.  In  cer- 
tain places  gambling  practices,  normally  forbidden  by  law,  may 
be  employed  when  the  beneficiaries  are  religious  or  philanthropic 
bodies,  and  many  people  have  been  shocked  to  see  a church  claim- 
ing the  right  to  indulge  in  activities  which  are  banned  by  law.  This 
is,  however,  only  a more  flagrant  example  of  a difference  which 
makes  its  influence  felt  in  various  ways.  People  who  support  their 
congregation  exclusively  by  free-will  offerings  are  apt  to  look  ask- 
ance at  churches  in  which  funds  are  raised  with  the  aid  of  door 
prizes,  drawings  on  a quilt  or  on  a cake,  or  methods  more  dubious 
still. 

The  Effect  of  Varying  Patterns  of  Church  Worship 

The  study  of  our  differing  liturgical  strains,  and  of  the  influence 
which  they  have  on  ecumenical  relationships,  belongs  to  another  field 
of  investigation,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  creating  a number  of  non-theological  elements  in  the  pattern 
of  disunity.  Those  who  value  simplicity  and  directness  in  worship  are 
likely  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a church  whose  members  appreciate  an 
elaborate  liturgy.  Complicated  forms  of  worship  confuse  and  dis- 
tract them;  because  they  do  not  understand,  they  fail  to  recognize 
that  what  they  are  witnessing  may  be,  for  others,  a cherished  way  of 
drawing  near  to  God.  It  is  in  the  succeeding  state  that  relationships 
become  difficult.  The  lovers  of  simplicity  and  the  devotees  of  ritual 
do  not  associate  with  each  other  because  misunderstandings  keep  them 
apart:  the  one  group  suspects  that  forms  so  choke  the  spontaneity  of 
the  spirit  that  those  who  rely  upon  them  can  hardly  be  Christian;  the 
other  doubts  whether  stark  simplicity  can  possibly  be  a medium  for 
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mediating  the  beauty  of  holiness.  In  the  same  way  those  who  enjoy 
informality  become  separated  from  those  who  prefer  formality.  What 
seems  to  the  one  a genial  mark  of  sincerity  appears  to  the  other  an 
embarrassing  lack  of  good  taste.  These  are  matters  partly  governed 
by  tradition,  but  partly  controlled  by  temperament.  Since  people  are 
not  necessarily  born  into  the  religious  community  where  they  will 
find  themselves  most  at  home,  a certain  amount  of  moving  from  one 
denomination  to  another  inevitably  takes  place.  A Methodist  with  a 
secret  love  of  incense  will  join  an  Episcopalian  church  with  a strongly 
pronounced  ritualistic  tradition,  while  an  Episcopalian  with  ‘low’ 
sympathies  may  leave  a church  which  is  going  ‘high’  and  join  a 
Presbyterian  congregation.  This  process  does  not  always  improve 
relationships.  To  some  people,  change  means  apostasy,  and  they  resent 
not  only  the  defection  of  their  friends  but  the  welcome  accorded  them 
elsewhere.  It  might  seem  that  the  fairly  general  trend  toward  more 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  would  simplify  matters,  and  up  to  a cer- 
tain point  this  is  unquestionably  true.  It  also  aggravates  the  problem, 
however;  whenever  a change  takes  place,  a large  number  of  people 
are  left  behind,  and  they  secretly  hanker  after  the  things  they  have  lost. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Types  of  Social  Atmosphere 

Corresponding  to  differing  kinds  of  worship,  you  often  find  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  ethos  which  distinguishes  one  church  from 
another.  Some  congregations  are  aggressively  affable;  others  are  by 
comparison  distant  and  reserved.  The  people  who  respond  to  boisterous 
good-will  feel  chilled  and  frozen  in  a church  of  different  tradition; 
what  one  man  welcomes  as  genuine  friendliness  may  seem  embarrass- 
ing and  almost  indecent  to  another.  Each  is  happy  in  his  own  milieu, 
but  his  predilections  do  not  facilitate  closer  unity.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
differences  in  cultural  background  become  so  important.  Standards 
vary  widely;  what  members  of  one  group  have  learned  to  appreciate, 
and  indeed  to  need,  leaves  wholly  untouched  people  who  come  from 
a different  type  of  situation. 


The  Effect  of  Vested  Interests  in  Church  Offices  and  Dignities 

An  approach  to  closer  unity  always  makes  it  clear  that  there  will  be 
changes  in  structure  and  administration.  In  the  adjusting  of  one  sys- 
tem to  another,  certain  offices  will  be  merged  with  others  or  abolished 
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completely,  and  the  whole  process  promises  adjustments  of  many 
kinds.  In  every  denomination,  and  at  every  level,  there  are  people 
who  enjoy  serving  God  by  occupying  official  positions.  The  man  of 
real  vision  is  not  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  change  because  he  knows 
that  there  will  always  be  the  need,  and  usually  the  chance,  of  serving 
the  cause  of  Christ,  even  if  it  be  in  a different  relationship  and  under 
another  name.  But  many  men,  sometimes  holding  quite  inconspicuous 
offices,  enjoy  both  the  work  they  do  and  the  prestige  which  comes 
from  doing  it.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  disturbed. 

The  Effect  of  Possessing  Material  Assets 

Closer  unity  between  churches  finally  rests  on  the  perception  of  a 
common  loyalty  to  certain  basic  convictions.  But  even  when  our 
beliefs  have  drawn  us  together,  our  possessions  may  temporarily  keep 
us  apart.  Churches  have  pension  funds,  and  they  own  the  capital  that 
guarantees  them.  The  degree  of  actuarial  solvency  may  vary  from 
one  fund  to  another,  and  the  scale  of  benefits  in  this  church  may  be 
more  generous  than  it  is  in  that.  A natural  anxiety  sometimes  arises 
lest  closer  relationships  with  a particular  denomination  may  jeopardize 
a standard  built  up  with  care  and  maintained  with  difficulty.  A factor 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  exaggerated;  when  churches  negotiate  they 
do  not  primarily  aim  at  safeguarding  material  interests,  but  neverthe- 
less it  does  remain  a factor,  and  it  can  delay  and  complicate  the  process 
which  leads  to  organic  union. 

The  Effect  of  Innate  Conservatism 

Familiar  situations  do  not  demand  new  adjustments.  What  we  actu- 
ally have  may  not  be  perfect,  but  at  least  we  have  grown  accustomed 
to  it;  we  know  how  to  meet  its  requirements  and  we  can  take  advant- 
age of  the  opportunities  it  offers.  Something  different  may  not  be  any 
better,  and  it  will  probably  require  a great  deal  of  patience  before  we 
can  become  accustomed  to  it.  Moreover,  temperamentally  some 
people  become  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  any  change;  disruption 
creates  uncertainty,  and  the  familiar  patterns  of  life,  with  all  their 
reassuring  intimacy,  are  broken  up.  The  case  against  change  can  be 
carefully  elaborated,  and  often  it  rests  on  genuine  conviction.  But 
just  as  often  the  repugnance  to  a new  venture  is  an  instinctive  response 
to  the  unfamiliar.  Frequently  it  represents  little  more  than  an  innate 
dislike  of  change. 
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North  American  church  life  is  so  vast  a field  and  one  so  diverse  in 
character  that  no  short  study  can  fail  to  be  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete. The  causes  of  disunity  which  have  been  cited  have  at  least  this 
claim,  that  concrete  instances  can  be  quoted  in  every  case.  They 
suggest  that  our  customary  approach  to  other  churches  is  deficient, 
not  so  much  in  theological  understanding  as  in  imaginative  insight  and 
in  active  charity. 
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Ill 


THE  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIAL  FACTORS 
INFLUENCING  CHURCH  DIVISION 

by 

JACQUES  ELLUL 
( France ) 

There  could  be  no  question  of  providing  in  this  brief  article  a complete 
study  of  the  cultural  and  social  factors  influencing  division  between 
the  churches.  The  description  I propose  to  give  will  be  not  exhaustive 
but  illustrative. 

Two  limitations  should  be  noted  right  at  the  start.  First  of  all,  I am 
taking  into  consideration  mainly  the  French  situation.  The  churches 
are  placed  in  very  widely-varying  circumstances  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe:  we  cannot  employ  the  same  analytical  methods 
in  examining  the  Spanish-Italian-Portuguese  bloc  (where  Catholicism 
is  the  official  religion  and  tends  to  exclude  all  others),  the  German- 
Scandinavian  bloc  (where  the  population  as  a whole  is  Christian,  but 
is  split  into  mutually-opposed  churches),  and  France  (mainly  lay,  with 
a 70%  majority  of  non-church  members).  This  figure  has  been  con- 
tested: it  represents  the  average  between  the  number  of  those  baptized, 
which  is  as  high  as  70% — though  the  percentage  is  showing  a constant 
drop:  in  Paris  no  more  than  half  the  children  born  are  now  baptized — 
and  the  number  of  communicants,  which  is  about  10%  of  the  popula- 
tion. Church  members  are  divided  into  approximately  25%  Catholics 
and  1%  Protestants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  certain  that  what  can  be 
observed  with  regard  to  France  is  applicable  to  other  countries  also. 

I shall,  in  addition,  leave  on  one  side,  in  dealing  with  factors  influ- 
encing division,  all  problems  of  temperament,  psychological  differences, 
terminological  lack  of  understanding,  distinctions  of  liturgy  and  form, 
and  diversity  of  ethical  and  cultural  conceptions. 

I shall  concern  myself  solely  with  analysing  two  factors  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  essential  ones — conservatism  and  the  political 
situation. 
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Conservatism 

When  we  speak  of  conservatism,  it  means  that  we  are  studying  a 
situation  actually  existing  in  fact.  (In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak 
of  administration,  this  concerns  only  the  administration  which  is 
definitely  in  existence,  not  the  one  which  ought  to  exist.)  Again  our 
purpose  is  not  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  church  divisions,  only 
why  these  divisions  are  still  with  us  to-day,  why  they  go  on  and  on. 
In  the  oppositions  between  churches,  conservatism  plays  a funda- 
mental part. 

We  may  note  three  forms  of  conservatism.  Firstly,  there  is  psycho- 
logical conservatism:  the  members  of  a church  are  accustomed  to 
certain  religious  forms.  They  have  not  as  a rule  any  very  definite 
views,  from  the  religious  point  of  view;  they  simply  remain  attached 
to  a familiar  system,  to  familiar  habits,  and  shrink  from  any  innova- 
tion. Anything  new  in  the  religious  field  is  regarded  as,  in  varying 
degrees,  sacrilegious.  Since,  furthermore,  people  have  no  very  accurate 
grasp  of  their  faith,  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  change,  or  why 
they  should  make  it  up  with  the  others.  Their  tendency  is  to  stay 
where  they  are,  because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  other  people.  This  is  a serious  matter 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  an  unavowed  conviction  of  being  in 
the  right.  It  is  a refusal  by  the  faithful  to  place  themselves  in  sub- 
mission to  the  Cross. 

A second  aspect  of  this  conservatism  is  the  historical  one:  people 
continue  to  be  attached  to  one  particular  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
form  out  of  respect  for  their  forefathers  and  fidelity  to  the  past.  This 
attachment  to  tradition  is  found  more  frequently  in  minority  groups 
such  as,  in  France,  Jews  and  Protestants.  There  are  in  France  many 
nominal  Protestants  to  be  found  who  are  no  longer  Christians  but 
still  assert  that  they  are  Protestants,  and  when  asked  what  that  means 
to  them  they  invariably  have  recourse  to  history:  a Protestant  is  one 
descended  from  the  Huguenots.  People  thus  continue  to  belong  to  the 
Protestant  Church  out  of  opposition  to  Catholicism,  which  in  turn 
arises  from  the  Catholic  persecutions.  They  may  be  defined  socio- 
logically as  belonging  to  a historical  group  by  basing  themselves  on 
the  past  and  opposing  a former  enemy. 

This  leads  to  startling  consequences:  many  of  the  most  ruggedly 
anti-Catholic  Protestants  in  France  are  among  the  least  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  no  longer  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith. 
What  matters  for  them  is  thus  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
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Catholics.  And  anything  appearing  to  tend  in  a Catholic  direction, 
even  something  wholly  in  line  with  the  Revelation,  is  rejected.  I know 
Protestants  who  will  not  accept  the  Miraculous  Birth  of  Christ  because 
it  is  ‘Catholicism/  Such  rejection  is,  therefore,  purely  historical  in 
character.  The  same  applies  to  certain  antagonisms  towards  ecumenism 
in  the  local  churches:  it  is  in  the  name  of  fidelity  to  tradition  that 
people  seek  to  remain  apart.  For  only  a closer  understanding  of  their 
own  faith  can  enable  them  to  detach  themselves  from  the  past  and 
attach  themselves  to  ecumenism. 

But  the  third  and  most  serious  factor  in  conservatism,  as  the 
bulwark  of  division  in  the  Church,  is  administrative  conservatism.  It 
comes  into  play  not,  like  the  other  two  factors,  at  individual  but  at 
organizational  level.  Every  church  is  and  must  be  organized;  there 
could  be  no  denying  the  validity  of  an  organization  which  embodies 
and  should  be  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit.  For  this  reason  the  Church 
has  its  administrative  and  financial  structures,  its  ministries,  its  hier- 
archy, its  synods  and  charities  and  accounts.  But  when  the  Church 
organizes  itself  in  this  way,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  so  doing  it 
ceases  to  be  a purely  spiritual  body  and  becomes  an  administrative 
one.  It  becomes  an  organization.  Now  the  whole  action  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  is  to  succeed  in  remaining  faithful  to  its  Lord  although  it 
is  an  organization,  to  succeed  in  subordinating  that  administration  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  that  is  no  easy  matter.  For  as  soon  as  the 
Church  becomes  an  administration  it  becomes  subject  to  the  socio- 
logical laws  governing  administration:  it  is  overborne  by  the  weight 
of  its  integration  into  the  world,  and  any  hope  that  it  might  evade 
these  sociological  determinatives  is  wholly  vain  and  idealistic.  If  it  is 
to  succeed,  it  must  be  all  the  time  reviewing  in  the  light  of  faith  the 
validity  of  its  organization,  and  renewing  it  the  instant  it  comes  to 
represent  a danger  of  immobility. 

Now  it  may  be  noted  that  organization  is  an  element  of  conservatism 
tending  to  maintain  separations  between  churches  (considering  the 
situation  as  it  actually  is).  This  is  part  of  the  inherent  character  of  all 
administration.  This  character,  as  I see  it,  comprises  the  following 
features: 

(i)  Administration  is  of  its  nature  rigid : its  tendency  is  to  lay  down 
fixed  patterns  and  definite,  coherent  rules  difficult  to  amend  and 
render  flexible.  It  likes  to  manage  and  foresee  everything,  and  to 
establish  statutes  and  regulations;  it  transforms  human  relations  into 
legal  ones.  All  this  comes  up  against  one  of  the  spiritual  temptations 
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of  the  Church,  the  temptation  to  turn  simple  living  by  faith  into  a 
moral  law.  For  this  reason  the  Church  very  readily  accepts  that 
administrative  rigidity  which  grows  to  be  the  encouragement  and 
expression  of  its  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

(2)  Administration  is  of  its  nature  rational : it  does  not  give  way  to 
the  impulsions  of  the  irrational.  It  seeks  to  produce  the  most  effective 
organizational  or  financial  formula,  and  in  so  doing  it  gives  its  allegi- 
ance to  mathematics  and  technology,  and  ruthlessly  excludes  flights 
of  fancy  in  any  shape  or  form.  In  the  Church,  administration  lays 
down  exact  lines  of  demarcation  as  to  what  one  particular  church  is 
in  contradistinction  to  the  rest;  it  carries  out  statistical  inquiries;  it 
lights  upon  financial  methods  which  yield  a good  return;  et  cetera 
and  so  forth.  It  works  to  establish  an  outward  coherence  of  the 
Church,  holding  together  by  human  means  elements  more  or  less 
dissimilar,  and  finds  in  its  rationality  its  justification:  it  alone  is  able 
to  reduce  to  order  the  sphere  where  spiritual  efforts  can  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  organization)  only  sow  disorder. 

(3)  Administration  is  of  its  nature  a stabilizing  force,  in  a dual  sense. 
First  of  all,  it  is  stabilizing  in  that  it  seeks  to  establish  exact  rules,  and 
to  enclose  all  movement  within  these  patterns — spiritual  movement 
along  with  the  rest.  It  sets  up  barriers  between  groups  in  order  that 
it  may  function  more  efficiently:  thus  it  strives  to  fence  off  its  own 
special  field,  because  it  can  only  work  properly  in  a stabilized  setting. 
Secondly,  its  nature  is  to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  itself.  Any  admini- 
stration which  considers  itself  justified  at  all  seeks  to  maintain  itself, 
to  continue,  even  when  it  has  no  longer  any  reason  for  doing  so. 
Administrative  patterns  last  longer  than  any  other,  longer  than  the 
political  or  sociological  or  economic  systems  which  gave  them  birth. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  churches  also:  one  particular  spiritual  life,  one  par- 
ticular theology  are  embodied  in  one  administrative  form  (it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  in  the  beginning),  but  after  the  religious  and  spiritual 
bases  have  disappeared  the  form  of  the  organization  still  continues,  so 
that  there  is  a simulacrum  of  fife  with  no  reality  to  it.  Such  administra- 
tions, which  at  a specified  moment  were  of  value  and  expressed  legiti- 
mate religious  divisions,  are  so  no  longer  after  certain  developments, 
and  serve  only  to  maintain  divisions  which  often  possess  only  a shadow 
of  reality.  That  is  the  position  as  it  exists  at  present  in  many  churches. 

Now  the  more  conscious  an  administration  is  of  a threat  to  its 
foundations,  the  more  rigid  it  becomes.  Whether  it  is  the  men  in  it 
or  the  organization  itself,  both  of  them  strive  to  maintain  and  justify 
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themselves:  the  administration  is  stricter  and  stricter  the  less  justified 
it  seems.  Ecclesiastical  administration  frequently  deepens  the  gulfs 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  to  fill  in.  We  must  always,  for  instance, 
take  care  not  to  do  what  the  Roman  administration  did  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  stand  foursquare  on  positions  previously  indeterminate 
and  antagonisms  potentially  resolvable. 

Whenever  the  Church  seeks  to  be  perfectly  organized,  it  tends 
towards  hardening  and  unjustified  separatism. 


Nationalism 

A further  deep-seated  factor  leading  to  rupture  is  nationalism. 
Nationalism  not  only  provokes  division  between  the  different  denomi- 
nations, cloaked  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  by  national  feeling,  but 
prevents  union  between  churches  of  different  nations  but  of  the  same 
denomination. 

In  the  first  case,  for  the  average  French  Protestant  (and  it  is  the 
average  people  who  form  the  Church,  so  that  their  view  is  essential) 
the  Baptists  mean  ‘an  American  sect,*  and  Lutheranism  a German 
church.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  estimate  (not  necessarily  a con- 
temptuous one)  should  dwell  so  on  the  national  aspect  of  a confession. 

In  the  second  case,  the  churches  of  a single  confession  are  broken 
up  by  their  integration  into  the  different  national  patterns.  (This 
applies  even  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  despite  an  appearance  of  unity 
administrative  in  character.)  Thus  the  Reformed  Church  is  split  up 
into  fragments  by  the  fact  of  belonging  to  England  (and  Scotland), 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Hungary.  Each  of  these  fragments 
reaches  its  decisions  independently,  organizes  its  debates  and  researches 
in  separation.  It  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  a purely  spiritual  and 
theological  union — such  union  exists,  but  it  must  take  definite  form. 
It  is  entirely  abnormal  for  this  nationalist  rupture  to  subsist  at  all.  We 
cannot  accept  the  consolation  that  union  in  Christ  is  enough.  For 
these  decisions  lead  to  oppositions  imperilling  that  union. 

The  rupture  in  question  is  based,  in  my  view,  on  three  foundations. 

Firstly,  decisions  by  the  state,  as  for  example,  in  history,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  French  monarchy  concerning  the  Gallican  Church.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  the  nationalist  decisions  of  the  People’s 
Democracies,  forbidding  union — and  to  some  extent  even  exchange 
— between  churches  which  belong  to  the  same  confession  but  to 
mutually-opposed  political  camps.  Naturally,  these  decisions  crystallize 
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on  the  outbreak  of  war:  people  become  traitors  or  collaborators 
if  they  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Christians  in  the  enemy 
country.  These  state  decisions  are  not,  however,  constant,  nor  in  all 
cases  determinative. 

The  second  aspect  is  more  serious — nationalist  feeling  among 
Christians  themselves.  It  is  a matter  for  great  regret  that  in  the 
churches  the  members  almost  always  feel  more  bound  to  their  nation 
than  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Thus  they  will  accept  for  the  country 
and  the  state  sacrifices,  such  as  taxation  and  war,  that  they  will  not 
make  for  Christ.  Who  would  agree  to  pay  the  Church  a subscription 
equal  to  what  he  pays  in  taxes?  Who  would  agree  to  devote  a year, 
or  two  years,  or  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ,  as  he 
does  to  his  term  in  the  Army?  But,  even  if  we  do  not  go  as  far  as 
that,  we  find  church  members  rubbing  along  quite  happily  with  the 
cleavage  in  the  Body  of  Christ;  we  write  even  on  the  highest  official 
level,  ‘Reformed  Church  of  France,’  whereas  the  Church  may  in  fact 
be  in  France,  but  can  only  be  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  should  have  a great  deal  to  do,  therefore,  first  of  all  by  way  of 
education,  and  then  in  practice,  to  teach  Christians  that  they  belong 
to  Christ  before  their  country,  that  everything  is  God’s  and  must  be 
rendered  unto  Him,  that  only  after  this  total  gift  has  been  made  have 
they  the  right  to  render  anything  to  Caesar.  They  must  learn  that  a 
French  Christian  is,  because  he  is  a Christian  first  and  foremost,  more 
closely  linked  to  a German  Christian  than  to  a French  non-Christian. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  to  create  in  this  way  an  international  Christian 
attitude  of  mind. 

The  third  facet  of  division  is  provided  by  the  national  administra- 
tion of  the  churches.  They  are  organized  on  a national  level,  and  have 
constructed  their  organization  within  this  pattern,  i.e.  their  supreme 
authority  is  always  national  in  character.  This  dependent  condition  is 
laden  with  consequence,  for  such  administrations  prevent  any  inter- 
national union  among  churches:  thus  the  French  National  Synod  would 
not  be  willing  to  restrict  its  sovereignty,  and  nor  would  any  of  the 
other  governing  bodies.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  goes  the  financial 
problem — would  a wealthy  national  church  agree  to  assume  joint 
financial  responsibility  with  a church  burdened  under  a mass  of  deficits? 

Here  again  we  are  up  against  an  anti-Christian  obstacle.  The  prin- 
ciple must  be  admitted  that  the  normal  administrative  framework  for 
a church  is  not  the  nation  but  the  world.  And  there  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  an  institutional  task  which  does  not  correspond  exactly 
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to  the  task  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  since  it  is  at  once  more 
restricted  (not  being  interdenominational)  and  more  coherent  (pre- 
supposing a supra-national  authority  in  a church).  But  if  we  are  not 
capable  of  overcoming  these  divisions,  how  are  we  to  make  others 
believe  that  we  genuinely  belong  to  Jesus  Christ? 

There  are  a great  many  other  things  I could  say  concerning  further 
factors  in  our  divisions,  but  I think  the  two  that  I have  indicated  are 
the  most  important  at  the  present  time.  We  are  thus  faced  with  two 
questions: 

What  concrete  action  are  we  to  take  in  order  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  more  flexible  and  subordinate  it  wholly  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

What  concrete  action  are  we  to  take  in  order  to  induce  the  admini- 
strations of  national  churches  to  approve,  and  later  to  take  part  in, 
a supra-national  body,  once  the  work  of  educating  church  members 
has  been  carried  out  (which  can  be  begun  immediately)? 
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IV 


NON-THEOLOGICAL  FACTORS 
THAT  MAY  HINDER 
OR  ACCELERATE  THE 
CHURCH’S  UNITY 

REPORT  OF  A CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  THE 
ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  BOSSEY 
IN  NOVEMBER  1951 

I.  The  Urgency  of  Facing  These  Factors 

The  gospel  has  always  been  received  by  men  living  within  certain 
particular  cultural  conditions.  Although  the  Church  is  founded  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  its  life  and  doctrine  are  influenced  by  language,  forms  of 
government  and  civilization,  and  by  economic  and  social  structures. 
From  the  beginning,  all  too  human  factors,  self-assertion  of  persons 
and  groups,  have  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Church  ( v . Acts  4.1; 
1 Cor.  1. 10-13).  This  is  still  true.  The  statement  which  follows  is 
concerned  with  such  factors,  which,  for  want  of  a better  term,  may 
be  designated  as  non-theological. 

To  speak  of  the  importance  of  these  factors  is  not  to  diminish  at 
all  the  belief  that  the  Church  is  primarily  God’s  gift  to  men.  We 
too  would  affirm  that  ‘the  Church  is  not  a human  contrivance,  but 
God’s  gift  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  the  saving  acts  of  God 
in  Christ  brought  it  into  being,  that  it  persists  in  continuity  in  history 
by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’1  Because  it  lives  in 
history  it  is  perpetually  tempted.  Thus  its  members  are  always  in 
danger  of  being  corrupted  in  life  and  thought  (including  theological 
thinking)  by  non-theological  factors. 

Our  concern  with  these  non-theological  factors  is  not  due  to  indiffer- 
ence to  questions  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  truth  is 
so  important  that  we  must  confront  them  squarely.  These  factors, 

1 Quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Theological  Commission 
on  The  Church , where  a fuller  definition  of  our  agreements  can  be  found. 
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especially  when  unconscious,  often  obscure  the  real  issues  at  stake. 
Divisions  which  root  in  non-theological  factors  often  make  it  impos- 
sible for  great  masses  of  Christians  to  be  open  to  other  interpretations 
of  truth  than  their  own.  Likewise,  other  criteria  than  those  of  truth 
are  likely  to  enter  in  whenever  theological  discussion  takes  place  among 
the  official  representatives  of  churches  seeking  union. 

Christians,  like  all  others,  often  act  both  individually  and  collectively 
from  unconscious  motives.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  ration- 
alize decisions  which  are  taken  from  quite  different  grounds.  Within 
the  Church  that  means  offering  theological  justification  for  divisions 
which  in  fact  have  been  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  quite  other  factors. 
The  same  is  even  more  true  of  their  maintenance.  This  is  one  aspect 
of  man’s  fallibility. 

Many  divisions  have  arisen  primarily  from  non-theological  causes. 
In  other  instances  specifically  theological  factors  were,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  determining  cause.  But  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  why  a particular  theological  difference  had  to  lead  to 
separation.  Theological  differences  have  continued  within  churches 
without  resulting  in  division.  This  poses  the  question  whether  a 
decision  that  a particular  issue  called  for  separation  was  not  due  to 
aspects  which  were  really  non-theological  in  character. 

We  are  not  here  raising  these  questions  in  order  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  decisions  which  were  taken  by  our  fathers.  Though  we  are  to 
a great  degree  moulded  by  our  history,  a history  which  cannot  now 
be  altered,  our  responsibility  is  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God  for 
to-day.  We  honour  our  fathers  most  truly  not  by  perpetuating  the 
status  quo , but  by  being  responsive  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  He  speaks  to  us  now.  We  must  ask  ourselves  frankly  whether  the 
present  situation  justifies  the  continuation  of  our  divisions  or  whether 
radical  steps  should  not  be  taken  towards  the  renewal  and  unity  of 
the  Church. 

Some  look  back  with  longing  to  a past  when  a very  high  degree  of 
unity  appeared  to  exist  within  the  Church.  A closer  examination,  how- 
ever, reveals  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  unity 
coercion  or  persecution  played  a lesser  or  a greater  part.  Sometimes 
the  Church  was  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  in  enforcing 
unity;  sometimes  it  applied  physical  and  spiritual  coercion  itself;  some- 
times the  state  applied  the  coercion  in  its  own  interests.  This  fact 
carries  with  it  far-reaching  implications  for  the  type  of  unity  which 
can  be  reached  under  conditions  of  civil  liberty.  No  one  participating 
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in  ecumenical  discussions  would  defend  the  use  of  any  form  of  coer- 
cion in  attaining  unity  to-day,  because  unity  must  grow  out  of  the 
message  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  quest  is  for  such  unity  as  is  compatible 
with  freedom. 

II.  Non-Theological  Factors  Causing  and  Perpetuating  Divisions 

The  factors  which  are  now  briefly  described  seldom,  if  ever,  were 
the  sole  cause  of  divisions  or  their  perpetuation.  They  operated  not 
only  in  conjunction  with  theological  factors  but  also  often  in  con- 
junction with  each  other. 

We  have  not  given  examples,  under  each  heading,  because  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  challenge  the  representatives  of 
the  churches  to  ask  themselves  exactly  how  these  factors  have  affected 
their  history  and  affect  their  present  responsibility. 


I.  FACTORS  WHICH  HAVE  CAUSED  DIVISIONS 

(a)  Development  of  churches  in  isolation.  Churches  or  groups  of 
churches  have  existed  over  long  periods  separated  by  geographical, 
cultural  or  other  factors.  Thus  they  have  developed  differences  in  doc- 
trine, church  order  and  Christian  discipline.  At  a certain  point  this 
divergence  may  have  turned  into  a breach  of  communion. 

(b)  Compulsion  or  persecution  by  a partnership  of  church  and  state 
to  achieve  a Christian  commonwealth  have  caused  Christians  to  seek 
freedom  of  religious  expression  in  the  formation  of  new  churches. 

(c)  Discrimination.  Certain  groups  have  found  themselves  subject  to 
disabilities  within  a church  on  social,  economic,  political  or  racial 
grounds;  they  have  actually  been  excluded  from  a church  for  the 
same  reasons.  As  a result,  they  have  formed  separate  churches. 

(d)  Secession  or  ejection.  Sometimes  ‘reformers/  revivalists,  ‘enthu- 
siasts/ etc.,  have  become  separated  from  churches  unwilling  to  allow 
the  expression  of  their  message  within  the  church.  Here  especially  the 
sociological  and  psychological  factors  operated  in  conjunction  with 
theological  ones. 

( e ) Reaction  from  unions . Unions  of  churches,  whether  negotiated 
voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  of  the  state,  have  often  been  followed 
by  new  divisions  and  the  continuance  as  separate  churches  of  those 
who  would  not  accept  the  union  for  various  psychological  and  social 
reasons. 
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(f)  National  antagonisms  or  wars  have  divided  churches  of  the  same 
confession  into  separated  churches.  National  feeling  and  difference  of 
language  have  had  the  same  effect.  There  is  also  the  danger  that 
churches  be  compelled  by  their  governments  to  give  up  all  connec- 
tions with  other  churches  for  fear  that  they  might  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  opposing  political  powers. 

( g ) The  ambitions  or  rivalries  of  prominent  persons  in  church  or  state 
have  caused  divisions. 

2.  FACTORS  WHICH  ARE  PERPETUATING  DIVISIONS 

(a)  The  actual  continuance  of  factors  enumerated  under  1 into  the  present. 
While  former  causes  of  isolation  and  of  national  antagonism  may  have 
been  removed  or  are  in  process  of  being  overcome,  new  lines  of  cleav- 
age appear.  The  most  serious  cause  of  division  within  churches,  which 
might  end  in  disruption,  is  the  conflict  of  competing  ideologies. 

(b)  The  memory  of  factors  enumerated  above  as  self-justification  for 
disunity  operates  more  powerfully  than  is  as  a rule  openly  admitted. 

(c)  The  psychological  tendency  to  accept  the  status  quo  without  question 
is  a simple  fact  of  human  nature. 

(i d ) Misrepresentation  of  other  churches  in  the  secular  or  religious 
press  and  by  popular  literature  or  radio  creates  prejudice  and  prevents 
masses  of  Christians  from  seeing  our  divisions  in  a true  light. 

(e)  The  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools  (including  church  schools) 
is  sometimes  a grave  distortion  of  the  proportions  of  historical  truth. 
The  same  is  true  of  even  quite  serious  writings  used  in  our  universities 
and  churches. 

(/)  New  factors  growing  up  within  separated  churches,  when  the 
causes  of  division  have  become  past  history,  reinforce  the  inherited 
reasons  for  division: 

e.g.  (i)  gradual  identification  with  social,  economic  and  political 
groupings; 

(ii)  denominational  sentiment,  pride,  the  unity  and  cohesion 
already  attained,  symbolic  importance  of  the  name  and  every- 
thing associated  with  it; 

(iii)  the  dead  weight  of  an  administration  which  tends  to  be  all- 
absorbing  and  to  perpetuate  itself;  personal  ambition;  vested 
interests;  undue  consideration  of  the  personal  sacrifices 
involved  in  union; 

(iv)  other  psychological  factors: 
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(1)  entrenchment  of  unconscious  emotional  needs  (for 
instance  aggression)  in  denominational  loyalties; 

(2)  dislike  of  the  unfamiliar  (habits  of  kneeling,  sitting,  stand- 
ing in  worship;  dress;  voice;  language;  extempore  versus 
set  prayers;  hymnbooks;  buildings  and  their  use,  etc. 
Some  of  these  have  a theological  basis); 

(3)  emotional  associations  with  certain  words,  especially  as 
applied  to  others; 

(4)  ignorance  and  limitations  of  the  human  mind. 

(^)  Certain  aspects  of  international  confessional  organizations  make  local 
unions  more  difficult  when  financial,  national  and  psychological  con- 
siderations enter  in;  this  is  especially  unfortunate  in  reference  to  the 
Younger  Churches. 

III.  Non-Theological  Factors  which  Accentuate  the  Need  for  Unity 

Certain  tendencies  in  the  modern  world  may  be  drawing  the 
churches  together,  but  not  necessarily  to  true  unity. 

Clearly  there  is  a general  trend  to-day  towards  large-scale  organiza- 
tion and  centralization.  Modern  techniques  make  this  possible.  Further- 
more, some  states  press  union  upon  churches  in  order  that  they  may 
more  easily  control  them.  In  a world  of  competing  political,  ideo- 
logical and  religious  blocs,  moreover,  there  is  a great  pressure  on  the 
churches  so  to  organize  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  make  their  influence 
felt  as  a counter  political  and  ideological  force. 

It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  resist  pressure  to  such  unity. 
But  there  are  calls  on  the  churches  to  a closer  unity  which,  although 
they  are  of  a non-theological  nature,  profoundly  influence  the  Church’s 
own  life  and  witness.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  greatest  non-theological  factor  challenging  the  churches  to 
unity  comes  from  the  disorder  of  human  society  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  third  Amsterdam  volume.  If  the  churches  really  understood 
the  challenge  of  our  time,  in  which  the  fate  of  man  is  at  stake,  could 
they  any  longer  hold  back  from  mobilizing  all  their  resources  to  meet 
it  together  in  whatever  ways  are  open  to  them? 

( b ) New  tasks  of  evangelism  and  of  building  up  Christian  communities 
arise  from  social  and  economic  change. 

(i)  There  are  new  ‘frontier’  situations  in  cities  (housing  estates, 
factories,  etc.)  and  in  vast  rural  areas.  Migrations  of  the  popula- 
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tion  for  economic  reasons  and  migrations  of  refugees  create 
similar  problems  and  opportunities. 

(ii)  Movements  of  population  away  from  certain  areas  leave  formid- 
able financial  burdens,  redundant  buildings,  etc.  Depopulated 
churches  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  alone  and  suffer  from  the 
psychological  effects  of  dwindling  in  size. 

(c)  The  redrawing  of  political  boundaries  between  provinces  and 
countries  necessitates  the  redrawing  of  church  boundaries,  and  this 
sometimes  opens  the  possibility  of  unity  with  other  churches.  Changes 
in  relationship  between  a state  and  an  established  church  sometimes 
have  the  same  effect,  leaving  a church  greater  freedom  to  negotiate 
and  removing  for  other  churches  some  of  their  objections  to  establish- 
ment. 

(d)  State  antagonism  and  persecution  bring  Christians  together  in  a 
new-found  spiritual  unity,  and  may  create  the  will  to  unite,  though 
actual  conditions  may  not  favour  visible  union. 

(e)  The  Church  was  for  centuries  the  sole  or  main  agency  of  educa- 
tion and  social  work.  The  modern  welfare  state  is  (in  varying  degree 
in  different  countries)  assuming  responsibility  for  education,  health 
and  welfare.  This  raises  for  the  churches  two  challenges  to  unity, 
beyond  what  co-operation  may  already  do: 

(i)  Their  separated  efforts  in  these  fields  are  often  inadequate  for 
modern  needs. 

(ii)  Both  education  and  care  for  human  welfare  rest  on  some  doc- 
trine of  man.  The  Church  seeing  the  state  wield  these  powerful 
influences  over  children  and  families,  must  be,  in  Calvin’s 
words,  the  sentinelle  de  Dieu.  It  must  be  watchful  not  for  the 
interests  of  religion  as  the  phrase  is  usually  understood,  but  for 
the  interests  of  true  education  and  care  for  human  persons. 

(J)  Many  churches  founded  by  Western  missionary  expansion  are 
in  countries  which  have  achieved  or  are  seeking  national  independence. 
The  new  situation  presses  the  churches  towards  unity.  Their  desire 
to  unite  raises  for  the  sending  churches  problems  of  doctrine  and 
church  order  and  of  their  own  unity  so  acute  that  they  may  forget 
the  non-theological  elements  in  the  situation.  Defeated  imperialism, 
race-consciousness,  cultural  superiority,  pride  in  institutions  built  by 
sacrifice  of  the  home  churches  are  among  the  factors  that  enter  in. 
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IV.  What  can  he  Done? 

Such  factors  have  acquired  enormous  power  over  us.  They  are  not 
incidental:  they  are  compounded  of  the  very  stuff  of  earthly  history 
and  human  sin.  The  only  power  which  can  overcome  them  is  the 
power  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ:  only  by  faith  in  Him,  in  this  as 
in  everything  else,  can  we  be  ‘more  than  conquerors’  (Rom.  8.37). 

In  the  setting  of  our  task  to  manifest  visibly  before  men  the  unity 
which  is  given  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  greatest  need  is  to 
recover  a new  vision  of  the  wholeness,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 
Churches  will  not  overcome  either  the  theological  or  the  non- 
theological  barriers  to  their  unity  unless  they  are  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  throughout  their  whole  membership,  to  see  how  griev- 
ously our  divisions  sin  against  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

By  covenanting  together  to  form  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
we  have  recognized  that  no  church  may  live  for  itself  alone.  In  the 
encounter  with  one  another  to  which  we  are  committed,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  no  cause  of  our  separations  may 
be  omitted  from  our  repentance  before  Him  or  our  dealings  with 
each  other. 

If  these  non-theological  factors  are  as  important  as  this  report 
suggests,  they  must  also  be  given  an  important  place  in  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  as  it  seeks  to  draw  the  churches  out  of  isolation  into 
conference  and  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  suggest  to  the  delegates  appointed  to 
Lund,  and  through  them  to  their  churches,  that  we  must  do  more 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to  face  these  factors  without  fear.  It  is 
not  easily  done.  In  the  present  time,  the  greatest  threat  of  new  schisms 
lies  in  the  passionate  adherence  to  political  ideologies  and  national  or 
racial  loyalties.  We  must  be  particularly  vigilant  to  see  how  these 
affect  our  present  Christian  fellowship  and  our  hopes  of  unity.  As 
members  of  churches,  we  all  too  often  simply  reflect  the  prejudices 
of  the  society  around  us  instead  of  transcending  them.  In  our  own  dis- 
cussions in  preparing  this  report,  we  have  discovered  that  such  factors 
have  entered  deeply  into  our  own  attempts  to  discuss  them  and  have 
perverted  our  ability  even  to  describe  them. 

As  we  present  our  conclusions,  we  would  emphasize  a few  of  the 
factors  we  have  discussed. 

(1)  The  churches,  especially  in  the  rank  and  file  of  their  ordinary 
membership,  must  search  their  consciences  as  to  how  far  they  are 
following  the  law  of  inertia  instead  of  the  Will  of  God  which  makes 
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demands  on  them.  Traditional  positions,  forms  and  institutions  which 
have  become  dear  to  us,  must  be  recognized  as  questionable  and  may 
have  to  be  given  up  or  changed. 

(2)  The  churches,  especially  in  their  official  leaders  and  theologians, 
must  be  attentive  to  the  insights  of  sociology,  psychology,  economics 
and  all  sciences  which  bring  a legitimate  criticism  to  bear  upon  our 
Christian  institutions  in  their  human  and  historical  limitations. 

(3 ) Whenever  church  relations  or  reunion  are  discussed,  there  must 
be  a new  readiness  to  include  considerations  of  these  non-theological 
factors,  not  as  vague  generalizations  but  in  concrete,  particular  and 
therefore  painful  terms.  This  implies  that  not  only  theologians  and 
church  administrators  have  a contribution  to  make  to  the  discussion. 

(4)  In  the  time  that  is  left  before  the  Lund  Conference,  throughout 
the  Lund  Conference  itself  and  in  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  the 
churches  thereafter,  let  us  pray  to  the  Healer  of  all  that  He  may  open 
our  eyes  to  the  actual  and  definite  symptoms  of  our  disease.  He  asks  all 
our  churches  and  He  asks  each  of  us  personally,  * Wilt  thou  be  healed ?* 
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QUESTIONS  FOR 
GROUP  DISCUSSION 


I.  On  Professor  Dodd's  letter 

1.  Bring  ‘out  into  the  open’  the  question  asked  towards  the  bottom 

of  p.  9. 

2.  Do  English  readers  concur  with  the  historical  examples  given? 

What  similar  examples  could  be  cited  in  areas  other  than 
England? 

II.  Dr.  Cragg's  article 

1.  In  countries  where  great  social  changes  are  taking  place,  what 

value  have  they  in  the  service  of  reunion? 

2.  Do  these  different  standards  for  social  behaviour  only  affect 

relations  between  individuals  in  local  church  contacts,  or  are 
they  operative  to  hinder  the  union  of  whole  denominations 
with  one  another? 

3.  Relate  these  remarks  about  differences  in  worship  (p.  15)  to  the 

theological  issues  in  worship  (cf.  the  Report  on  Ways  of 
Worship , Faith  and  Order  Commission  Papers,  No.  6). 

III.  Professor  Ellul's  article 

1.  Consider  what  modifications,  if  any,  of  the  thesis  of  this  paper  are 

involved  if  your  circumstances  differ  widely  from  those  in 
France  described  on  p.  19. 

2.  How  does  ‘conservatism*  operate  in  church  life  as  you  know  it? 

3.  Similarly,  ‘nationalism.’  And  how  much  do  you  deplore  it? 

Would  not  an  excessive  emphasis  on  the  international  character 
of  a denomination  hinder  the  achievement  of  one  church  in  a 
particular  country? 

IV.  The  Report 

1.  Work  through  each  section  giving  definite  examples  under  every 
heading. 

2.  Are  there  other  factors  still  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this 

report  at  all? 
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